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\HAT the education of youth is an object of 
the utmoſt importance to ſociety, and de- 
mands the ſerious attention of every well-diſpoſed 
- Chriſtian; will be readily allowed, when it is con- 
ſidered, how much the future conduct of our lives 
depends on the impreſſions, we receive in our ear- 
lier years. So great is the ordinary influence of 
education both on individuals, and on the com- 
munity at large, that, as an intelligent writer has 
obſerved“; Every man of reflection can trace 
-.< out almoſt every indiſpoſition of his body and 
4 mind to ſome miſmanagement in his educa- 
tion: — and, * We migh. eſtimate the prinei- 
e ples and manners of the times from the prin- 
40 ciples and manners of our Univerſities.” -To 
this we may add in the words of the ſame author, 
that, “ Whatever effectual ſteps are taken towards 
e a public reformation, muſt be taken in the edu- 
tc cation of © our youth.” Whether we lament any 
Fs | , prevailing 
David Williams 8 Treatiſe on Education. | 
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- prevailing vice, any general miſconception of re- 


ligion, or any dangerous national propenſity, the 
remedy mult be ſought for in our ſchools and ſe- 


minaries of learning. Our firſt and great concern 


is, to inſtil thoſe principles, we are deſirous of ex- 
citing, into the tender breaſts of children, and 


., carefully to ſuperintend the formation of their 
earlieſt habits. The wiſh'd for reformation would 
then follow almoſt as a matter of courſe. And 
till the way is thus judiciouſly prepared, all mo- 
derate exertions, it is to be feared, would prove 
ineffectual, and more violent meaſures would be 
neceſſarily attended with danger. 


ENT or 2 
In the preſent age the education of youth pe- 
culiarly demands our attention. & · relaxation of 


diſcipline, levity and indolence of diſpoſition, and 
an affectation of faſhionable manners, have long 


been inſinuating themſelves into our ſeminaries of 


learning. Parents have been much more ſolicitous 
to furniſh their children with thoſe external ac- 
© compliſhments, which are commonly admired in 
_ polite circles, and to give them a knowledge of 
the world, as it is uſually ftiled, though, I fear, 
only a pernicious inſight into the licentious prin- 
ciples, the immoral habits,” and refined hypocriſy 
of one claſs of individuals, than to fill their minds 


2 with 
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with ſolid attainments. And CE. might have 
conſiderably obviated the fatal _ conſequences. of 
too early an acquaintance with the vices of man- 
kind, religious inſtruction, it is a melancholy re- 
flection, hardly obtains any ſhare in the ordinary 
courſe of education. The reſult of which has 
been a general relaxation of principles, an ener- 
vated habit of mind, and an intemperate purſuit 
of pleaſure. Our charitable inſtitutions for the 
education of poor children have alſo ſenſibly ex- 
perienced the ſad effects of the prevailing diſpo- 
ſition of the age; as it appears to have been a 
general complaint, that till within a few years 
they were reduced to a very low ebb, that they 
met with little encouragement, and that their diſ- 
N was not e inſpected. Tn 
Their is a certain . bom A king 
becomes ripe. for reformation, when a national 
depravity arrives at the higheſt pitch of malignity, 
that is compatible with the well-being of ſociety. 
The public, .awakening, as it were, from a ſtate 
of lethargy, is alarmed. at the pernicious conſe- 
quences} of increaſing. corruptibn; and at length 
perceives the neceſſity of taking ſome vigorous 
meaſures for oppoſing the accumulating evil. 
Suck of late' appear to have been our own. ſitu- 
ation. 


5p * R *r 45 c E 
Aan. We ate” haßpy to obſerve,” that a ſpirit” 


of refofrtiation' is alteady'at' work; and we have 


no doubt, but it will gradually” be rendered 
rridre general. The' great encouragement; which 
the late valuable ifſtitution' of Sunday Schools 
tes every where''riter with, beſpeaks a general 
' cofivition-of the increaſing relaxation of religious 
Prineißles, and of the conſequent depravity of 
morale; and affbfus every benevolent” heart the 
möſt flattering alſurance, that a rational attempt 
to promote any requiſite ſpecies of reforrtiation' 
will be ably ſupporfted: It alſo induces us to 
hope; that ſore ecqually efficacious means may 


be deviſed - of reforming the manners of the ſu- 


perior elaſſes; and till ſomething of this E ind is 
effected, we muſt expect; that the natural ad van 
tages of the Sunday-Schools will be greatly ob- 
ſtructed. The rich and great do nor uſually copy 


che manners and ſentiments of the poor, but the 


morals and principles of the poor are conſiderably 
affected by thoſe of their ſuperiors; and all their 
zeal for the reformation of the lower claſſes may 


be almoſt entirely overpowered by the more pre- 


m_ influence of eg TE One | 


7 | Theſe tad nods inſtead of ren- 
0 Sag us remiſs, ought rather to induce us to be 


the 
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the more zealous in the ſupport of the Sunday- 
Schools, and thoſe other charitable inſtitutions, 
which are recommended in the ſubſequent diſ- 
courſe: for the more encouragement we affbrd 
to the religious education of poor children, the 
| more do we cheriſh the ſpirit of reformationg. and 
' 8 the more will ĩt extend itſelf into every otler de- 
| partment of life. The - Sunday-Schools have al- 
ready had a conſiderable effect on the manners of 
the ſuperior claſſes; They have been the means 
of preſſing upon their conſideration ſome thoughts 
reſpefAing the importance of an affecting ſenſe of 
religion, which, we have reaſon to hope, has con- 
tributed to their improvement: and the Clergy. © 
themſelves have been awakened to a greater aſ- 
fiduity in the diſcharge of their parochial duties. 


FE 


One obvious effect of the Sunday-Schools every 
humane heart will contemplate with peculiar ſa- 
kisfaction. Though benevolence is the boaſt of 
the preſent age, and, as a worthy Prelate has ſa- 
gaciouſly obſerved, is repreſented as © the ſum of 
F all virtue and all religion; * yet this benevo- 
lence, as is more particularly noticed in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe, is too frequently withdrawn from 
the intereſts of the inferior claſſes, and extended 
| only 

. Porteus's 8 ” Sermon, 
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1 dona our equals and ſuperiors, thoſe "© 


may do good to us in return. Our Country-Gen- 
tlemen, inſtead of regarding it, as a duty annexed 


to their property, to ſpend a conſiderable part of 
their time amongſt their dependants, and to em- 
ploy a portion of thoſe ample profits, which they 


enjoy by the induſtry. of the inferior claſſes, in 


Promoting their happineſs and comfort in return, 
are ende avouring to diveſt themſelves of every 
poſſible concern with the poor“, and are flying 
from , retirements of the a t to con-„ 


K 8450 here körbenr rodicthg; with a mixture of ban 
andiconeern, that not only our Gentlemen of property are un- 
willing to take upon themſelves thoſe pariſh offices, in which 
they are capable of correcting much ordinary miſmanagement, 
and of being the patrons and fathers of the poor; but that the 
Farmers alſo are imitating ſo pernicious an example, and the 
Churchwardens and Overſeers, "whoſe peculiar office and duty 
it is to intereſt themſelves in the concerns of the poor, are con- 
figning them over to the-mercy of a workhouſe maſter, himſelf 
raiſed from the loweſt rank of Plebeians, with all that illibe⸗ 
rality and hard- heartedneſs, with which petty authority i is uf ually 
accompanied, and the leading object of whoſe attention is merely 
to enrich himfelf; It would be hard to conceive; how ſuch over- 
ſeers could reconcile their oaths to their conſeiences, were we 


not ſenſible that the bulk of mankind are inured to perjury. by 


the multiplicity of oaths, that are required on the moſt frivq- 
lous occaſions, and adminiſtered with the utmoſt indecency, if 
I may not ſay, prophanity. An alarming evil, that calls aloud 


för the ſerious attention of the Legiſlature ! 
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fume their time and ſubſtance.i in habits of dimpa- 


tion amongſt the more poliſhed circles of an over- 
grown metropolis, and other faſhionable reſorts. 
5 Whatever, therefore, has a tendency to curb this 
. pernicious ſpirit, muſt be productive of the moſt 
| happy conſequences eo KOs D i 61 


bebe ' Sundey-Gchools Beg ain ae 6 


exerciſe for the benevolent affections, but, as they 


have generally attracted the public notice, they 
have been the means of directing the attention of 


the rich towards the concerns of the poor. Many 


inſtances of want and affliction are thus preſented 


to their view, of which they have hitherto remained 
in perfect ignorance. It is impoſſible, that a re- 


0 


* fined underſtanding, and a heart not deſtitute of 
ſenſibility, can behold diſtreſs without being af-. 


fected, and feeling a deſire of adminiſtering relief. 


For it is not entirely from want of humanity and 
compaſſion, that the rich have been inattentive to 


the concerns of the poor, but becauſe their thoughts 


have been continually engroſſed by other objects. 


Thus may they by degrees become ſenſible of the 
great good they are capable of doing even by a 


very ſmall portion of their incomes. I am much 
miſtaken, if a conſiderable mutual affection and 
attention has not already been excited between the 


rich 


of religious knowledge ſhould obtain no ſhare in 


rich and the poor: The former begin to feel a 
motive for confirming the encouragement, they 
have publicly afforded to the religions education 
of their inferiors, by the exemplatineſs of their 


conduct: and the latter have ſhewn a correſpond- 


ing deſire of recommending themſelves by the 
propriety and regularity of their behaviour. The 
rich, it is to be hoped, will be ſoon convinced, 
that there are pleaſures to be derived from other 
"ſources, beſides the vain gratifications of ſenſe, 


and that the private retreats of the country can 


ſupply them with ſuch elevated ſatisfactions, as 
are ſought for in vain in the gay licentious circles 


of towns. The anniverſaries inſtituted in ſeveral 


places for the benefit of the Sunday- Schools, it is 
obvious, contribute greatly to the . of 
— thay * effect. 


A a bleſſed ſpirit of reformation i is 8 

ally extending itſelf into every department of ſo- 
ciety, it cannot, we hope, be long before the 
public attention will be ſenſibly ſtruck with the 
conſideration, that, while we are thus zealouſly 


providing religious inſtruction for the poor, hardly 


any kind of regard ſhould be paid to religion in 
the education of the rich; that the communication 


the 
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the regular ſtudies of the principal ſchools and 
- univerſities of this kingdom; and that many young 
men ſhould be ſent from the Univerſities into the 
Church, after having contracted habits and diſpo- 
fitions extremely inimical to the peculiar duties of 
a parochial miniſter, with leſs particular know- 
ledge of religion and the Scriptures, leſs purity of 
morals, and integrity of principles, than many poor 
children, when they are diſmiſſed n the Ty 
and other Charity Schools. 


It is 8 moſt e to be deſired, that 
the public voice would unanimouſly concur in de- 
manding, as the next grand ſtep in the progreſs 
of reformation, that Divinity may be introduced 


into our Univerſities as a regular Academical ſtu- 


dy, and that at leaſt it may meet with equal en- 
couragement with thoſe other ſtudies, which are 
now ſo ſucceſsfully cultivated “. It would be too 
much to expect, that eccleſiaſtical preferment 
ſhould uſually. be diſtributed in ſuch a manner, 
as would tend moſt to the encouragement of re- 
ligious knowledge and good morals; and that 
every perſon, that has the diſpoſal of any, ſhould 
ont e only in the Bel of a k 
| 6 of 

3 e ei „ 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, on Commencement Sunday, July 
5. 1767, contains many excellent reflections on this ſubject. 
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of the revenues of the Church, and bound in duty 
as 4 faithful ſteward to cobfer it ſo, as might con- 
duce moſt to the glory of his omnipotent Lord 


and Maſter. But when the ſpirit of reformation is 
become mort general, it is to be hoped, that ſome 


ſuperior attention will be ſhewn to merit, and that 


thoſe perſons, whom the Univerſities ſhall recom- 


mend to the public notice, as diſtinguiſhed for 


their proficiency in religious knowledge, and the 


exemplarineſs of their conduct, will not fail to 
meet with the natural and proper reward of juve- 


nile induſtry, abilities, and good morals, by being 


placed in a proper fituation for rendering their 


valuable qualifications uſeful to ſociety. And f 


am perſuaded the bench of Biſhops ĩs not deſtitute 
of ſeveral worthy characters, who would readily 
concur in promoting an object of ſo eſſential im- 
pPortance both to the pe and eternal ne ; 
of Wankind. 


pe 1 may ſeem to have e conſi- 


gerably from the leading object of this little pub- 


| lication. | But I conceived, that an attempt to af, 


certain the proper value and importance of the 
encouragement of Charity Schools, as a part of 


that more extenſive ſcheme of reformation; which 


oy 1 ah Ran; with to promote, as par- 
+, | ticularly 


26" FE 
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ticularly: requiſite in the preſent times, would =o; 
” . to the * render. | = 
ut The e 3 this 1 to be ae en 
between the Sunday and other Charity Schools, I 
hope, I have conſidered in a proper light: from 
whence it will appear, that neither of them are 
ſuperfluous; but that, each operating in its proper 
ſphere, they may jointly be productive of ſeveral 

advantages, which it would be impoſſible to expe&t 
from either of them ſeparately, or from both con- 
ſidered as diſtinct and diſunited. It would be a 
great bleſſing to ſociety, if the ſeveral depart- 
ments of life were filled with perſons of abilities 
and diſpoſitions ſuited to their ſtations. Yet it 

would be difficult to perſuade the ſuperior claſſes 
to attend to this in the education of their children. 
The fond parent fancies he diſcerns thoſe valuable 
qualifications in his ſon, which he wiſhes to diſ- 
cover, till ar length he is too often convinced of 
his error by the ruin of his child. But in the 
diſtribution of our charities we may judge with 
more impartiality, and, as there are gradations in 
the employments of the poor, we ſhould endea- 
your to render every ſuperior advantage we con- 

fer, a reward to merit, and an incentive to in- 
duſtry and the i improvement of abilities. 
8 Encouraged 
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eEltoaniged: by the many Aattering 05 of 
approbartue; with which the following diſcourſe 
was received as delivered from the pulpit, the au- 
thor has been the more eaſily induced to ſubmit it 
to the public inſpection, ſincerely-wiſhing to con- 
tribute his mite to the advancement of Religion, 
and the glory of God. He has not the vanity even 
to indulge a hope, that it will ſtand the ſeverer 
_ criticiſm! of the cloſet with equal ſucceſs. But if 
by the bleſſing of Almighty God it ſhould in any 

ſhape contribute to the benefit of a uſeful charity, 
if it ſhould prove the means of reſcuing one ſoul 
from a ſtate of ignorance and irreligion, or of re- 
warding one inſtance of diſtinguiſhed merit, or if 
it mould in the leaſt conduce to the diffuſion of 
that glorious ſpirit of reformation, which has al- 
ready -diſcovered itſelf amongſt us, his labours 
will be abundantly compenſated, and may the 
glory ue en to GO d. 5 
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ttT tis Nr BE WEARY IN WELL DOG: FOR IN Du | 
SEASON WE SHALL REAP; IF WE FAINT Nor. 


; * 


vc is the propenſity of man to evil, 

ſo perpetually is he expoſed to the i in- 
e of vicious affections from within 
and temptations from without, as to require 
every awakening incentive to the vigorous 
proſecution of thoſe objects, upon which his 
eternal ſalvation depends. But this unſteadi- 
neſs of conduct is not the only effect of hu4 
man depravity, as our opinions alſo reſpecting 


4.:4:3 
the cltetihfiaices 6f bur duty ate ſubject 


neceſſary to explain what is underſtood by 


patient continuance in it, we ſhould ſeem 
to countenance many actions, that are ex- 

tremely inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian cha- 

racter. 1 3 therefore on the preſent 
occaſion, 

I. Firſt, to enquire into the nature of 
that diſintereſted benevolence, which Chriſ- 
tianity enjoins, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
fictitious appearances of it, which often 


the world. 


oy 
} 
1 


| tages of thoſe charitable inſtitutions, which 
tention : and 


III. Shall then conclude with ſome perti · 


to continual perverſions; ſo that it appears 


WELL-DOING, leſt, by an exhortation to 


undeſervedly experience the nn. of 
2 1 hall next conſider the ſeveral advan- | 


are the immediate I of our a Fenin at- 


nent exhortations to perſeverance in welle 


I. The 


| 15 ] 

I. The advancement of learning, the i im- 
provement of ſociety, and the diffuſion of 
religious knowledge, have jointly contri- 
| buted to refine our ſentiments, and huma- 
nize dur manners. Hence in the preſent age 
we diſcover a remarkable appearance and 
.profeflion of beneyolence, Yet, I fear, im- 
partial veracity muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, 
that this benevolence is often more ſpecious 
than real, that it is deſtitute of uniyerſality, 
withdrawn from the moſt proper objects, 
and ſubordinate to impure motives, _ 


In a ſtate of conſiderable refinement it is 
perceived, that a mutual communication of 
civilities conduces greatly to the enjoyment- 
of life. The pleaſures of ſociety are there- 


= Fore more eagerly purſued, than is conſiſtent 


with a proper attention to the duties of our 
reſpective ſtations. We are ſtimulated alſo 
by intereſted motives to inſinuate ourſelves 
into the favour of thoſe, who are placed in 
more elevated ſituations, and have the power 
of facilitating our worldly advancement. 
T bn the principal objects of our bene vo- 
Gn B 2 lence 


ir - 0.7 
lence-are our equals and ſuperiors ; and thoſe 
apparent virtues are moſt eſteemed and cul- 


tivated, which conſiſt in communicating 
ſuch good offices, as we hope to experience 


in return, ſuch as contribute to heighten 
and improve the pleaſures of ſociety: while 


other qualities are ſubjected to neglect or 
cenſure in proportion as they have a ten- 


dency to obſtruct them; and while the more 


noble and manly virtues degenerate into 
thoſe frivolous arts of pleaſing, which for 
the moſt part are merely the ſuggeſtions of 
adulition and hypocriſy. Hence, though 
in the preſent age the whole of religion with 


an appearance of Scripture authority is com- 


priſed in the principle of benevolence, yet 


this benevolence, ſo far from being that 
love, which is deſcribed as the very eſſence 


of the divine nature, and which, proceed- 
ing from a rational affection towards God, 


comprehends every ſocial virtue, is only 
ſubſervient to intereſted motives, and con- 


ſidered as an apology for the NT 4 of 
her eſſential duties, 


7 = bg * 
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Having thus briefly aſcertained the qua- 
lities of that fictitious benevolence, which 
often occupies the place of real virtue; let 
us now enquire into the nature of that 
more diſintereſted philanthropy, which is 
the diſtinguiſhing e of the chriſ- 
tian religion. 


While motives of pleaſure or intereſt car- 
ry our thoughts towards our equals or ſu- 
periors, it is the object of religion to draw 
our attention downwards to the inferior 
claſſes of mankind. It informs us, that the 
moſt laudable exerciſe of our benevolence 
conſiſts not in conferring favours on thoſe, 
who already poſſeſs every requiſite for the 
enjoyment of life, but in communicating 
a portion of thoſe many bleſſings, God has 
mercifully beſtowed upon us, to thoſe who 
are deprived of almoſt every comfort; and 

that the rewards of eternity are chiefly pro- 


vided' not for ſuch kindneſſes, as meet with _ 


equivalent returns in this world, but for 
thoſe good actions, for which no preſent 
return can be expected, except the unfeigned 

gratitude 


„ 
gratitude of a thankful heart. It teaches 
us, that we are not entruſted with the goods 


of fortune, that we ſhould diſſipate them in 
a round of expenſive pleaſures and faſhion- 


able amuſements, in conciliating the affec- 
tions of the rich and great, and in making 


ſumptuous entertainments for our friends, 


our brethren, our kinſmen, and rich neigb- 


hours; but rather that we ſhould employ 


them, as faithful ſtewards, in feeding the 


Houſhold of God, the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind amongſt our fellow-creatures, 
giving them their meat in due ſeaſon, in the 


ſeaſon of affliction and diſtreſs. Charge them, 


ſays the Apoſtle, that are rich in this world, 


that they do good, that they be rich in good 


works, ready to diſtribute, willing to com 
municate ; laying up in ftore for themſelves 


#8 good foundation againſt the time to come, 


that they may lay bald on eternal lift. Such 
ſurely is the moſt profitable employment of 
our wealth. If the poor can make no re- 


turn for the good we do them, their father, 
aobo is in heaven, will make abundant returns. 


{> our friends may make for 
our 


What recompe 


t op 1 
eur kind offices to them will periſh with 
the actual moment of enjoyment, or at moſt 
cannot extend beyond the ſhort. limit of this 
tranſitory life: while the rewards, we ſhall 
receive for our exertions in the cauſe of our 
inferior, will conſtitute an mee trea· 
. 


\ 


1k. a PI of rake; which 120 b deen d ins 
corporated into the very vitals of our con- 
ſtitution, has provided the diſtreſſed part of 
mankind with that ſeaſonable relief, for 
which they before depended ſolely on the 
humanity of the well-diſpoſed Chriſtian, it 
has by no means rendered the exercife of 
private benevolence unneceſſary. There are, 
and ever will be, a variety of intereſting oc- 
caſions, on which the more private exertions 
of charity are eſſentially requiſite, either to 
remedy the unavoidable defects and incon- 
veniences of human laws; or to contribute 
to the welfare of the inferior clafſes in the 
promotion of ſuch objects, with reſpect to 
which legiſlative authority has not yet in- 
terfered, or where its interpoſtion would 


I w ] 
be unſeaſonable. While the law only pro- 
vides the diſtreſſed with the common neceſ- 
faries of life, yet, when by the mercy of 
God we are ſurrounded by every ſpecies of 
earthly enjoyment, ſurely it is alſo incum- 


bent-upon us to diſtribute a ſmall portion of 


the ſuperior comforts and advantages, we 


are bleſt with, amongſt thoſe, who are re- 


n a Ki from them 


3 of the 8 objects ;' that Gil dag 
Dans the interpoſition of private benevo- 
lence, our charity is now ſolicited in favour 


of one diſtinguiſhed for its importance, and 
the extenſive nature of the benefits it is 


productive of. While other acts of benevo- 


lence are for the moſt part of a momentary 


and periſhable nature, here the effects of our 
charitable exertions are permanent; and not 
confined to the immediate objects of our at- 
tention, but deſcending alſo to their children, 
and variouſly contributing to the benefit of 
ſociety; and not only conducing to the 
immediate relief and aſſiſtance of the p poor, 
but operating alſo as a Provenure: of future 


poverty. 


The 


111 ] 
The advantages of this charity, as it re- 
les the education of poor children, I ſhall 
more particularly conſider with regard to, 
1. The diffuſion of religious impreſſions / 
2. The communication of other uſeful 
branches of knowledge; and, 3. The forms 
ation of certain habits and diſpoſitions, 
which are extremely deſirable in the infe= 
rior departments of life. 


i: Tus age and countty, in which we 
live, are not ſo remarkably characterized for 
groſs vices and extreme profi gacy of man 


ners, as for want of ſeriouſneſs. Our ſenſe 
of religion is not entirely extinguiſned, but 


has degenerated into a melancholy ſtate of 
luke-warmth. Sacred truths have been di- 
veſted of their proper importance; the in- 
tereſting events of eternity are almoſt for- 


| gotten, and the duties of piety are neglected: 


while the diſtinctions between virtue and vice 
are nearly levelled; and fin is no longet 


viewed with due abhorrence and deteſtation. 


It appears then, that what benefit we might 
have derived from the adyancement of learn- 


* 


| has been conſiderably obſtructed by the want 


fat. 


ing, and the refinement of our Stina 


of an affecting ſenſe of religion. In order, 
therefore, to draw every advantage from the 
feveral bleſſings, with which God has mer- 
cifully viſited this favoured nation, it only 
remains to revive a due ſenſe of religion 
amongſt us. And what obviouſly preſents 


Itſelf to our conſideration, as the only pro- 


bable means of effecting fo deſirable an 
event, is to make it peculiarly the object 
of Senden. Perſons grown old in ini. 
ava in whom vicious habits are confirmed, 

and \ingrafted, as it were, into their very 
nature, are not without the utmoſt diffi. 


_ eulty reclaimed from their perilous fitua- 
tion. But the pliant minds of children are 
ſuſceptible of every impreſſion ; and, when 
our attention is directed to the yet unpol- 


lated breaſt, in which the original depra- 


vity of human nature is not increaſed by 
the knowledge of actual fin, and the form- 
ation of vicious habits, we are filled with 
the moſt encouraging hopes, that our pious 

| * to area. a ſenſe of religion 


will 


_- 


„ 

vill be attended with the defired ſucceſs. 
Every Chriſtian, therefore, as he wiſhes for 
the promotion of religion at a time, when 
it is daily growing into neglect and con- 
tempt, muſt certainly conſider it as his 
indiſpenſible duty, to afford liberal encour- 
agement to every ſpecies of religious edu- 
cation, and particularly amongſt thoſe poor 


children, whoſe ſituation in life admits of 


feweſt opportunities of religious improve- 
ment, and expoſes them to dhe greateſt 
danger of corru e | 


41 wry not, I hope, a vou, how 
| ee requiſite it is, in a large town 
like this, to fortify the inexperienced mind 
againſt the many temptations and allure» 
ments from the paths of duty, to which. | 
incautious youth is continually expoſed. 3 
where the danger of bad company is par- 
ticularly great; where living examples of 
irreligion and immorality, far more powers 
ful than precept on minds not regularly 
formed for virtue, are conſtantly preſented 
a $0 o kheir view 3 and where vice is openly . 
| 5 Ba A 
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diſplayed in the moſt flattering and: infinus - 
ating colours. And can we conceive, my 
brethren, a more amiable office of huma- 
nity, or one more congenial to the virtuous 
heart, than to be the means of preſerving 
the yet unſullied breaſt from the poiſonous' 
contagion of vice, of reſcuing uncorrupted 
youth, by the timely interpoſition of our 
benevolence, from the ſink of irreligion and 


| Ignorance, to be brought up in the nurture 
| and . 4 the: Lord # it on 


2: In che Sa l en of 8 


schools the intention is to diffuſe a general 


ſenſe of religion, and communicate that 


ſpecies only of human knowledge, which 


is moſt immediately conducive to that va- 
Juable purpoſe; which, as it is a moſt. 
benevolent inſtitution, by the bleſſing of 
God has met with wonderful encourage- 


ment, and has been attended with the moſt. 
| flattering ſucceſs, But in that Charity, 


which at preſent engages our attention, ſe- 
veral ſuperior advantages are deſigned, tho 
Ne confined to fewer objects z 3.48. a 

"PTR 


1 - 
proviſion is made, not only for the more _ 
aſſiduous cultivation of the ſame ineſtima- 
ble attainments, but for inſtruction in other 
uſeful branches of knowledge: — and there 
is one point of view, in which by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Sunday-Schools its advantage 
to ſociety may be. conſiderably improved: 
from whence we may form a judgment of 
of the proper connexion, that ought to be 
maintained between theſe two uſeful ien : 
at corre "4,4 i 


WS: the Sowa At of lie, what i 
is is principally neceſſary, as an object of edu- 
cation, is to inſpire a ſenſe of religion. But 
in ſuch ſtations, as are a little removed from 
the loweſt, which yet are occupied by the 
inferior claſſes of people, under which de- 

ſcription we may comprehend a conſiderable 
part of menial ſervants, and the lower ranks 
of mechanics and tradeſmen, a knowledge of 
writing and arithmetic, as well as a greater 
facility in reading, are extremely deſirable, 
which it is the deſign of the preſent charity 
$9: l ane in many inſtances to place 
ot; f deſerving 
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deſerving 3 in a proper Gwuaths we 


rendering their attainments uſeful to ſociety. 


Now whom ought we to be deſirous of raiſ- 
ing from amidſt their equals to be diſtingui- 
e by theſe ſuperior advantages, but ſuch 

as diſcover ſome inſtances of diſtinguiſhed 
merit and good ſenſe. »The ſame differences 
of abilities and diſpoſitions without doubt 
obtain amongſt the lower claſſes of mankind, 
as in all other ſtations ; and we have every 


_ reaſon to ſuppoſe, that many perſons of very 


ſuperior, parts have been entirely loſt to ſo- 


ciety, and doomed to the loweſt ſtages of 


drudgery, for want of the ſeaſonable regard 
of ſome beneyolent patron in the time of 


\ youth, To raiſe ſuch perſons from poverty 


and obſcutity, and to place them in a proper 


ſituat ion both for adyancing their own in- 
| tereſt, and for contributing in a higher de. 
_ gfee to the benefit of ſociety, is a en 


n of . ae e 


be eee afford u us an pode 


tunity of making a fair trial of the abilities 
185552 chiſdren in ng and of bringing 


* 
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forth to public notice ſuch as diſcover any 
marks of ſuperiority. May I therefore be 
permitted to ſuggeſt, that, if the benefactors 
to the preſent Charity would ſelect from the 
children in the Sunday-Schools, ſuch as diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves by their proficiency and 
good behaviour, and as a reward afford them 
thoſe ſuperior opportunities of improve» 
ment, which are here provided; it might 
be the means of raiſing from obſcurity ſuch 
deſerving perſons, as are capable of benefit 
ing mankind in a higher and more enlarged 
ſphere, and facilitating their road to ſubſe- 
quent advancement in proportion to their 
abilities and merit? Thus would theſe two 
excellent charities operate as a mutual af. 
ſiſtance to each other. While the former 
would preſent to your view ſuch objects as 
are deſerving of your farther beneficence, 
this might be applied as a ſcaſonable en- 
couragement to induſtry and good behaviour; 
and a ſuitable reward of merit. If then ma- 
ny diſtinguiſhed perſonages, many valuable 


members of ſociety, have already received the. 


fu mh of their education in this cha- 
| ritable 
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ritable ſeminray, under the preſent advan 
tageous circumſtances we may reaſonably 


hope, that its benefits will be ſtill more ex- 
tenſive, and that a yet greater number of 


eminent characters may be reſcued from the 
loweſt fink of ignorance and poverty to fill 


even the ſuperior departments of life with 


eredit and ſucceſs, as a laſting memorial of 


af the ſeaſonable exertions a your prog 
ache 


H 


3 It; is' alſo no inconſiderable edvattage 


5 of A well conducted education, that it is na- 


turally productive of certain habits and diſ- 


poſitions, which facilitating the influence 
of religion and other uſeful attainments, and 


acting in ſubordination thereto, greatly con- 


tribute to the improvement of the character. 


I need not ſuggeſt to you the obvious ten- 
nr of the order and regularity of ſchool 
diſcipline to beget a certain decency and 
e e of conduct, a ſubmiſſive behaviour 

towards ſuperiors, and a deſire of acquiring 


de 988 opinion of the reſpectable part of 
mankind ; 


„„ Ss 

| mankind; nor need I particularize the ſeve⸗ 
ral advantages of ſuch good diſpoſitions in 
the inferior departments of ſociety. You - 
muſt alſo be ſenſible, that it is equally in 
the power of education to inſpire a principle 
of economy and frugality; ſo eſſentially re- 
quiſite in the lower ſtations, and a ſenſe of 
neatneſs; which is extremely conducive to 
health as well as economy, and a great 
recommendation in their intercourſe with 
their ſuperiors. But what is yet of more 
importance is, that education awakens the 
nobler faculties of the ſoul; that it excites 
a a ſpirit of manly emulation, promotes habits 
of induſtry, and inſpires a certain generoſity 
and liberality of ſentiment, and a rational 
ſenſe of independeney, which it would be 
preſumptuous to conceive; that even the 
loweſt of mankind were incapable of poſ- 
ſefling ; and which will operate as a ſeaſons 
ble preventive of thoſe more ſelfiſh and diſs 
honeſt principles, which are the natural 
conſequences of poverty. A poor man that 
has a becoming ſenſe of independency, and 


=” Facrolity of ſpirit, experiences.a ſecret 
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fatis faction in the reflection, that the com- 
mon neceſſaries he partakes of are of his 
bwn procuring, the juſt reward of his in- 
duſtry ; and feels himſelf ſtimulated to the 
diligent employment of his time, that he 
may enjoy the pleaſure even of a ſcanty 


maintenance, that is earned by the ſweat of 


his brow, rather than be obliged to accept 


of that ſordid relief, which is given of ne- 


eefity, a+ not 875 4 willing d. 


4 4 
„ 


Permit me now in a i of what 


| I have advanced to direct your attention to 


the living inſtances of the ſucceſs of your 


beneficence, which are here preſented to 
Four view. You behold about three- ſcore 
children raiſed from the abyſs of poverty | 
and ignorance to be early inſtructed in the 
fear of the Lord, that are habituated to a 
regular attendance on their devotions, and 
bleſt with ſuch other advantages, as are 


calculated to render them uſeful and virtu- 
ous member 8 of ſociety. Vou perceive them 


| orderly in their behaviour; you have heard 
* n with — and devoutiy 


join 


1 um} 


jour with the congregation in their united 
prayers ayd praiſes to Almighty God. You 
have alſo been witneſſes of a farther proof 
of the care, that has been taken to inſtruct 
them in the principles of their religion * : 
and many of you are perſonally acquainted 
with the proficiency they have made in other 
uſeful branches of knowledge. Let if in 
any reſpect the ſeyeral benefits I have de- 
ſcribed have not been duly obtained, it does 
not argue, that the charity is not in itſelf 
ſo uſeful, as has been repreſented, becauſe 
the obvious advantages of a pious inſtitution 
are ſometimes obſtructed by the common 
depravities of corrupted nature, but that 
_ poſſibly your attention to the ſucceſs of . 
your contributions has not been „ 
active, and that you have not ſhewn your- 
ſelves properly intereſted in the welfare of 

thoſe children, whom you haye MTA 
| 20 patronize. | 


But let theſe poor children plead for 
themſelves: : let the emphatic language of 
33 7 innocence 


ol, The children had repeated the Church Caterhiſiy i in the.” 
: courſe of divine ſervice, 
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innocence and humility more expreſſive than 


words, more intereſting to the feelings of a 


pious heart, than the ſlow proceſs of didactic 
argumentation, prevail with you ts continue 


| to ſhare with them the ſuperior advantages 
|. God has bleſſed you with. But they plead 


not for themſelves alone ; they kindly plead 
for many of their dear brethren and com- 


L panions, equally the favourites of heaven 


5 


with themſelves, and equally deſerving of 
the advantages your beneficence has provided 


them, who yet linger in the ſink of vice, 
ignorance, idleneſs and poverty. Let then 


the compariſon of what theſe children are 
with what they were, and what many con- 


tinue to be, excite your pious beneyolence ta 


render the benefits of this charity ſtill more 


extenſive. Is it poſſible to contemplate that 
Innocence, which occupies every feature in 


the youthful countenance, and at the fame 


time behold that falſe ſecurity and careleſs 
inattention to their perilous ſituation, the 


conſequence of inexperience, which may 
ſoon betray them into the loweſt abyſs of 


profligacy and . without feeling 
— | FIT 


VF 
every humane affection awakened to reſcue 
them from beneath impending deſtruction, 
that you may kindly preſent them to their 
Redeemer's arms, that they may receive his 
bleſſing impreſſed on their hearts bringing 
forth the invaluable fruits of good living? 


III. Recollect, my Chriſtian brethren, 
the ſubjects I have now propoſed to your 
conſideration. Our benevolence, I have en- 
deavoured to convince you, is too generally 
withdrawn from the intereſts of the inferior 
claſſes of mankind, and confined to our 
equals) and ſuperiors. I have alſo recom- 
mended to you an important occaſion for 
the interpoſition of that more difintereſted. - 
benevolence, which Chriſtianity enjoins. 
And now, would to God! it were not ne- 
ceſſary to exhort you to perſeverance in 
well-doing,. and to improve and extend that. 
ſpirit of Charity, which confeſſedly has been 
already productive of ſome deſirable fruit. 


Let it not ſuffice, that a few crums ſhould 
fall for the benefit of the poor from the 
1 | „„ tables. 
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ubles of affluence and profuſion chat a few 
trifling ſums ſhould be devoted to charitable 
_ purpoſes, which. bear no ſenſible proportion 


to our incomes and ordinary expences. Why 


do: we boaſt of the increaſing wealth of the 
nation, and that we are ſupplied with every 


ſource of happineſs and enjoyment, if in- 


Jed this wealth and theſe means of happi- 
neſs are poſſeſſed but by a few, while the 
bulk of mankind, the inferior claſſes, are 

hardly ſupplied with the very neceſſaries of 
life? Alas!" we only glory in our ſhame, 
while the wants of the poor are a living in- 
ſtance of the miſapplication of the talents 
God has committed to our truſt. With in 
e wealth our expences, cite luxuries, 
our ſchemes of pleaſure have been abundant- 
ly increaſed ;/ but let us aſk our conſciences, 
whether our works of charity have increaſed | 


lie amuſement meets with the moſt ample 


encouragement ; if the miniſters of our plea. 
ſures, —of pleaſures, which, if not deemed 
vicious in the opinion of the world, yet af- 


ford R countenance to vice, and 
E £25 | | f 12 |  coptezbuto 
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| conttibute to the diffuſion of licentious ſens 
: timents,—pleaſures, which tend to debaſe the 
mental faculties, and to enervate every man- 
ly feature in the human character: if theſe 
miniſters of the frivolous gratifications of 
ſenſe are amaſſing enormous wealth, can it 
be poſſible, that inſtances of diſtreſs, that 
loathſome poverty ſhould ſtill ſurround us; 
that works of beneficence ſhould ſtill de- 
mand, and too often in vain demand our 
charitable interpoſition; or that we ſhould 
fly from the dreary abodes of indigence, 
leſt our ſenſibility ſhould be involuntarily 
awakened to beſtow that relief, which out 
extravagance renders unſeaſonable? My bre< _ . 
thren, theſe things ought not jo to be. "Theſe 
| appearances do not become a people peculi- 
arly favoured by the bleſſing of God. Let 
not then unbounded ſums be ſquandered on 
the vain delights of ſenſe, while a few ſhil- 
lings are with difficulty reſcued from the 
abyſs of needleſs profuſion to be devoted to 
the ſervice of God, in providing for the beſt _ 
intereſts of the more diſtreſſed of our fellow= 
creatures, Aſk your own conſeiences, whe . 
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ther you ever felt any real and laſting atigs 
faction from the frivolous enjoyments of this 


world. Which then is the moſt profitable 
uſe of 0 expend them on pleaſures, 
which periſh with the actual moment of 
enjoyment, or employ them on ſuch objects, 
from whence our minds will be continually 
refreſhed with the elevated ſatisfaction of 


_ conſcious: merit, will be ever gratified with 
the pleaſing contemplation of the good fruits 


of our pious benevolence, and for which we 
ſhall obtain a glorious proſpect of an eternal 


recompence ? . Oh! had you known and 
Felt the pure pleaſures of diſintereſted bene= 
volence, you would eagerly | reſcue every 
., uſeleſs expence from the vortex of extra- 


vagance, and even deprive yourſelves of ſome 


comforts and pleaſures, that your good works 


might not be diveſted of their proper merit 
Did you perceive the real value of the ad- 
vantages God has beſtowed upon you, you 
would employ them in purchaſing his eter- 
nal favour: you would by a prudent uſe of 


tbe mammon of unrighteouſneſs intereſt the 


precious ſouls of theſe and many other poor 
children 


„ 


children in your behalf, whoſe prevailing 
eloquence would ably plead your cauſe before 
the throne of grace, and procure an entrance 
for your immortal ſouls into the everlaſting 
: babiterings of heavenly N 


The importance of my ſubject 3 1s ORs Wor 
apology J ſhall attempt to alledge for hav- 
ing tranſgreſſed ſo long upon your patience. 
Where the intereſt of Religion and the glory 

| itely concerned, where 
the temporal and eternal proſperity of our 
more diſtreſſed brethren is recommended to 
our attention, it would have been unpardon- 
able to have ſuppreſſed any argument, that 
might and ought to diſpoſe your hearts to 
| advance that good work, in which we are at 
preſent engaged. -I canchude: with the per- 
tinent exhortation of the Apoſtle in my text; 
e let us not be weary in well-doing ; for in 
* due ſeaſon we ſhall reap, 12 we faint not: 
praying that it may intereſt - 
tion, and awaken every principle 
and that, if any thing I have now „ faid has 
excited one tender ſentiment of humanity, 
one 
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nd x rd for the beſt intereſts of y yo * 
| fellow-creatures, you may yet reſcue 'fome' _ 
things of this life from 
"vanity and ſenſuality, to devote 
"them to the glory of God, that you may 

reap the : preſent 1 atis faction of contemplating 
the kindly fruits 'of your good works, and 
hereafter inherit a crown' of everlaſting 8 
y: that on may be ble 2d; ; for theſe little 
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cannot recompenſe You: for you will be 
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